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THE  USE   OF   COMIC   EPISODES   IN 
TRAGEDY 

THE  practice  of  interweaving  tragic  and  comic  strands,  characteristic 
of  English  Drama  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  of  Italian  Opera  in 
the  eighteenth,  has  been  vigorously  attacked  and  stoutly  defended  by 
critics  who  have  not  always  fully  realized  that  the  main  office  of  the 
critic  is  neither  attack  nor  defence,  but  interpretation.  To  make  an 
arena  of  literature  is  to  clear  the  field  for  combatants  who  hardly 
ever  join  weapons,  for  they  hardly  ever  strike  on  the  same  plane. 
One  censures  for  lack  of  passion  where  the  other  praises  for  chastity 
of  form :  one  maintains  that  the  plot  moves  slowly,  the  other  that 
the  characters  are  skilfully  developed.  So  in  Dryden's  essay  Lisideius 
blames  tragi-comedy  on  grounds  of  artistic  impropriety,  Neander 
answers  him  on  grounds  of  indulgence  and  relief.  '  Tragi-comedy  ', 
says  the  one,  4  is  like  an  ill-wrought  web :  many  of  the  scenes  have 
nothing  of  kin  to  the  main  plot  .  .  .  the  actors  keep  their  distances 
as  if  they  were  Montagues  and  Capulets,  and  seldom  begin  an 
acquaintance  until  the  last  scene  of  the  fifth  act.'  And  again — 
'There  is  no  theatre  in  the  world  has  anything  so  absurd  as  the 
English  tragi-comedy:  'tis  a  drama  of  our  own  invention,  and  the 
fashion  of  it  is  enough  to  proclaim  it  so:  here  a  course  of  mirth, 
there  another  of  sadness  and  passion,  a  third  of  honour  and  fourth 
a  duel :  thus  in  two  hours  and  a  half  we  run  through  all  the  fits  of 
Bedlam.'  To  which  Neander  rejoins  by  shifting  his  premises.  *  Why ', 
he  asks,  '  should  Lisideius  imagine  the  soul  of  man  more  heavy  than 
his  senses  ?  Does  not  the  eye  pass  from  an  unpleasant  object  to 
a  pleasant  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  is  required  to  this  ?  and  does 
not  the  unpleasantness  of  the  first  commend  the  beauty  of  the 
latter  ?  .  .  .  A  continued  gravity  keeps  the  spirit  too  much  bent,  we 
must  refresh  it  sometimes  as  we  bait  oj^a,  journey  ,that_wejgaajj^go  on 
with  the  greater  6aSe.  ^A.  scene  of  mirth  mixed  with  tragedy  has  tlie 
same  effect  upon  us  which  music  has  between  the  acts:  and  that  w( 
find  a  relief  to  us  from  thp  \™*+  plnfa  and  language  of  the  stage  if 
the  discourses  have  been  long.'  Here,  no  doubt,  the  form  of  the 
dialogue  enables  Dryden  without  inconsistency  to  argue  on  both 
sides :  but  even  when  the  matter  comes  to  a  more  personal  issue  he 
can  change  his  ground  with  the  same  confident  and  disarming  frank 
ness.  The  plot  of  his  own  Spanish  Friar  is  commended  by  him  in 
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the  dedication  for  the  same  division  of  interest  which  makes  him, 
in  the  Parallel  betwixt  Painting  and  Poetry,  dismiss  it  as  can 
unnatural  mingle1.1 

Professor  Schelling  calls  the  term  Tragi- comedy  a  misnomer,  and 
the  entire  accuracy  of  his  stricture  is  borne  out  by  the  alternative 
definitions  which  he  is  forced  to  draw  from  plays  to  which  the  name 
has  been  applied.  '  It  may  result ',  he  says,  c  in  two  ways,  either  by 
deepening  the  situation  of  comedy  into  a  serious  mood  by  the  infusion 
of  a  sentimental  or  a  pathetic  interest :  or  by  the  resolution  of 
a  situation  essentially  tragic  into  reconciliation.1  If  this  is  so  we 
must  simply  revise  the  usage  which  has  given  the  title  of  Tragedy  to 
the  Eumenides  and  of  Comedy  to  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  so-called  tragi-comedies  of  the  seventeenth  century  fall 
readily  on  one  or  other  side  of  the  line.  Philaster,  for  instance,  is 
pure  romantic  comedy,  so  are  The  Renegado  and  The  Maid  of 
Honour :  A  King  and  no  King  is  placed  by  Dryden  in  '  that  inferior 
sort  of  tragedies  which  end  with  a  prosperous  event  \  Poetry,  as 
every  one  knows,  lends  itself  very  ill  to  exact  schemes  of  nomen 
clature  and  classification :  we  do  not  improve  matters  if,  like  over- 
ambitious  gardeners,  we  confuse  our  classes  by  the  production  of 
artificial  hybrids.  It  is  of  some  moment  to  ascertain,  if  we  can,  how 
and,  for  what  reason  the  tragic  and  comic  3pjrifg  ^»™  aq_often  been 
allowed  to  alternate  and  even  to  intermingle. 

We  may  begin  with  the  type  in  which  incongruity  is  at  its  most 
obvious — the  Opera  of  thejgghteqnth  century.  Thero,  between  the 
acts  of  AgWmWlnon  or  Alexander  or  Mithridates,  it  was  the  custom 
to  give  Intermezzi — little  simple  comedies  of  which  La  Serva  Padrona 
is  the  best  known  example — occupying  pleasantly  enough  the  time 
needed  for  scene-shifting,  but  containing,  as  Lisideius  puts  it,  'nothing 

1  The  defence  has,  it  is  true,  a  tone  of  special  pleading.  ( There  are  evidently 
two  actions  in  it ;  but  it  will  be  clear  to  any  judicious  man  that  with  half  the 
pains  I  could  have  raised  a  play  from  either  of  them  :  for  this  time  I  satisfied  my 
own  humour,,  which  was  to  tack  two  plays  together,  and  to  break  a  rule  for  the 
pleasure  of  variety.  The  truth  is  the  audience  are  grown  weary  of  continual 
melancholy  scenes ;  and  I  dare  venture  to  prophesy  that  few  tragedies  except 
those  in  verse  shall  succeed  in  this  age  if  they  are  not  lightened  with  a  course  of 
mirth.  For  the  feast  is  too  dull  and  solemn  without  the  fiddle.  But  how 
difficult  a  task  this  is  will  soon  be  tried  ;  for  a  several  genius  is  required  to 
either  way  ;  and  without  both  of  'em  a  man,  in  my  opinion,  is  but  half  a  poet  for 
the  stage.  Neither  is  it  so  trivial  an  undertaking  to  make  a  tragedy  end  happily  ; 
for  'tis  more  difficult  to  save  than  'tis  to  kill.  The  dagger  and  the  cup  of  poison 
are  always  in  a  readiness  ;  but  to  bring  the  action  to  a  last  extremity,  and  then 
by  probable  means  to  recover  all,  will  require  the  art  and  judgement  of  a  writer, 
and  cost  him  many  a  pang  in  the  performance.' 
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of  kin  to  the  main  plot".  That  the  practice  was  extended  to 
Oratorios  will  surprise  us  less  if  we  remember  that  the  Opera  Seria 
often  took  its  subjects  from  Bible  History,  and  that  Oratorios  were 
usually  presented  in  a  theatre.1  But  in  both  alike  the  explanation 
is  the  same.  The  discrepancy  was  veiled  partly  by  the  music,  partly 
by  [the  very  intermittent  attention  of  the  audience,2  but  chiefly 
because  the  tragic  operas  were  not  in  any  real  sense  of  the  term 
dramatic  at  all.  They  sometimes  contained  'passages  of  fine  poetry, 
especially  when  Metastasio  was  the  librettist,  but  they  were  bound 
by  so  uniform  a  convention  of  characters  and  sequence  and  plot  that 
any  experienced  playgoer  knew  the  whole  course  of  the  story  from 
the  beginning.  They  were  cast  in  dramatic  form  because  this  gave 
special  opportunities  for  costume  and  stage-  carpentry  ;  but  they  were 
essentially  musical  performances  in  which  the  audience  was  no  more 
offended  by  incongruity  of  mood  than  by  a  Scherzo  after  a  Slow 
movement  or  a  Bourree  after  a  Saraband.  Indeed,  it  must  have 
been  a  genuine  relief  to  turn  from  the  rathersHlted'  and  artificial 
beauties  oi  the  bel  canio  to  these  tiny  unpretentious  interludes  which 
were,  P*  *eafikJiuman  and  amusing  ;  and  it  is  possibly  due  to  the; 
absence  of  such  relief  that  Dryden's  Heroic  plays  (which  are  fully 
as  'spectacular'  as  grand  opera)  were  comparatively  unsuccessful. 
They  had  not  the  inherent  strength  of  tragedy,  and  they  grew 
wearisome  by  'stealing  from  themselves'. 

The  problem,  then,  becomes  more  interesting  when  it  deals  with 
plays  in  which  the  tragic  issue  is  essential  or  at  least  predominant 
and  comic  incidents  or  characters  are  introduced  as  accessory  to  the 
design.  And  here  may  I  pass  very  rapidly  over  a  piece  of  what 
Macaulay  would  call  '  fourth-form  learning  '  ?  In  the  earliest  mean 
ing  of  tragedy  the  root-idea  is  not  that  of  pain  —  hardly  even  of 
conflict,  though  this  makes  its  appearance  at  any  early  stage  — 
Aristotle's  phrase  for  it  is  6  the  representation  of  a  serious  action  ', 
Tr/oafea)?  (nrovbaias^  and  the  word  which  he  selects  is  that 


1  Kozeluch's  three  most  famous  works  were  Judith,  Deborah,  and  Moses  :  two 
of  them  operas,  the  third  an  oratorio. 

2  The  plans  for  the  first  opera-house  at  Vienna  were   rejected  because  the 
boxes  did  not  contain  room  for  the  card-tables. 

3  So  says  Milton  : 

Sometime  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
With  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by, 
Presenting  Thebes'  or  Pelops'  line, 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine, 
Or  what  (tho'  rare)  of  later  age 
Ennobled  hath  the  buskined  stage. 
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used  all  through  the  Ethics  for  the  6  good '  man,  and  more  distinctively 
in  the  famous  passage  which  says  that  '  earnest  is  better  than  jest  \ 
With  tragedy  as  so  conceived  laughter  is  out  of  tune,  not  so  much 
because  it  is  unsympathetic  as  because  it  is  irreverent;  because  it 
jars  with  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  the  theme.  In  the  lighter, 
more  jocund,  more  relaxed  moments  of  the  festival  it  was  welcomed ; 
but  it  had  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term  c  no  kinship '  with  the 
mystic  sacramental  hymns  among  which,  if  the  traditional  story  is 
true,  even  the  loftiest  tragic  episodes  were  at  first  allowed  only 
a  cramped  and  grudging  admission.  The  earliest  proverb  coined 
by  Greek  Tragedy1  is  a  protest  that  all  dramatic  action  is  an 
encroachment  on  the  priestly  prerogative.  And  this  consorts  not 
only  with  the  religious  origin  of  tragedy  among  a  people  whose 
highest  ethical  ideals  were  gravity  and  dignity,  but  with  the  intensely 
religious  impression  which  even  we  gain  from  the  tragedies  of 
Aeschylus  and  of  Sophocles.  The  one  '  carries  his  theme  on  a  wave 
of  religious  emotion '  as  strong  and  fervid  as  that  of  Isaiah,  the  other 
bathes  it  in  a  great  peace  in  which  suffering  itself  is  hallowed  by 
submission.  But  with  Euripides  the  standpoint  is  changed.  The 
gods  are  no  longer  impeccable  and  unquestioned  arbiters ;  the  heroes 
are  made  human,  and  their  acts  viewed  in  the  light  of  common  day. 
In  the  Hippolytus  the  sinner  is  not  Phaedra,  but  Aphrodite  :  at  the 
end  of  the^Tb/i  Apollo  slinks  behind  the  scene  lest  he  should  be 
forced  to  make  open  confession  of  his  shame :  Telephus  and  Peleus, 
poor  and  in  exile,  lay  aside  the  high  ritual  phrase  as  they  lay  aside 
the  ceremonial  Ionic  dress,  and  speak  in  the  garb  and  in  the  manner 
of  ordinary  mankind.  So  the  drama  comes  to  appeal  more  directly 
to  the  sympathies  of  men :  the  sense  of  conflict  quickens,  and  with 
it  the  pity  and  fear  that  belong  to  everyday  life.  The  old  religious 
light  which  irradiated  everything  is  beginning  to  fade  away :  what  is 
to  take  its  place  lest  Tragedy  becomes  too  poignant  to  be  endured  ? 

One  answer  which  Euripides  found  was  his  treatment  of  the 
choruses ;  those  lyrical  outbursts  of  pure  music,  which,  though  they 
are  in  the  key  of  the  plot  sing  their  own  melody.  But  for  its 
choruses  the  tragedy  of  the  Trojan  Women  would  be  almost  unbear 
able  ;  they  give  in  perfect  beauty  those  moments  of  rest  and  recupera 
tion  which  are  needed  to  relieve  the  overstrained  nerve  and  the 
overwrought  emotion.  And  there  is  anotKeT^Rfck^more  intimate 
means:'  Sympathy  is  with  joy  as  well  as  with  sorrow :  the  conflict 
brought  to  its  most  acute  point  of  issue  may  determine  on  the 

1  Ov&ev  irpbs 
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happier  side,  and  the  spectators  after  a  suspense,  artfully  prolonged 
by  moments  of  relief  in  the  plot,  may  see  the  balance  incline  in  the 
direction  of  their  hopes.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  treatment  of  the 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  of  the  Ion,  of  the  Hypsipele  (so  far  as  we  know 
it),  and  especially  of  the  Akestis,  in  which  the  scenes  of  pure  comedy 
between  Admetus  and  Pheres  and  between  Heracles  and  the  old 
butler  are  a  necessary  preparation  of  the  final  event.  And  of  these 
plays  three  at  least  have  every  right  to  be  called  romantic  comedies. 

There  is  on  this  point  a  curious  piece  of  evidence  to  which  scholars 
have  not  perhaps  paid  the  full  attention  that  it  deserves.  One  of 
our  best  authorities  for  the  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  Classics  is  the 
lexicon  of  Photius  compiled  at  Byzantium  in  the  tenth  century. 
Under  the  word  KporaM&Lv,  which  appears  in  the  Hypsipele,  he 
gives  a  definition,  and  adds  '  as  used  by  Euripides  the  Comic  poet ' — 
cos-  (frricnv  Euptm'Srjs  6  Kco/xtKo's.1  It  is  surely  noticeable  that  a  master 
of  Greek  scholarship  should  ascribe  comedy  to  one  whom  Aristotle 
calls  r/oayiKwraroy,  but  who  among  his  fellows  most  often  sets  out  to 
compass  a  happy  ending  and  who  deliberately  discards  the  heightened 
and  prophetic  style  of  his  predecessors.  We  may  recall  another 
poem  which  was  called  a  Divina  Commedia  because  the  'end  was 
prosperous,  pleasant,  and  desirable,  and  the  style  lax  and  unpretend 
ing,  being  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue  \ 

Roman  tragedy  consists  for  us  of  a  few  fragments  too  slight  for  any 
induction,  and  of  the  academic  plays  of  Seneca  which  have  survived 
to  the  odd  fate  of  discrediting  their  apologists.  It  had  no  root,  and 
therefore  it  withered  away.  But  when  Church  and  Ostrogoth  had 
combined  to  demolish  the  debased  Roman  theatre,  a  modern  drama 
arose  which  was  again  built  on  a  religious  foundation.  This  time 
there  was  an  essential  difference  of  theme.  Leaving  aside  the 
important  question  of  nature- worship,  which  no  doubt  influenced 
the  Greek  drama  as  well  as  that  of  Modern  Europe,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  main  stream  of  our  Western  dramatic  literature  took  at  any 
rate  one  of  its  sources  from  the  mystery  of  the  Crucifixion,  the 
conception  of  God  not  as  victorious  and  triumphant,  still  less  as 
blameworthy  yet  irresistible,  but  as  blameless  and  yet  suffering. 
From  this  it  spread  in  natural  course  to  stories  like  the  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac  (where  the  ram  caught  in  the  thicket  is  treated  rather  as  an 
afterpiece  than  as  part  of  the  drama),  and  to  the  legends  of  Saints 
and  Martyrs,  which  for  the  first  time  in  dramatic  literature  ennobled 
suffering  for  its  own  sake.  In  the  Greek  drama  the  justification  of 

1  This  is  Person's  reading.  There  have  heen  attempts  to  alter  it,  but  they  do 
not  seem  very  successful. 
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pain  is  usually  retribution  :  *  to  leave  a  good  man  in  adversity ',  says 
Aristotle,  '  is  not  tragic  but  abominable.'  In  the  Christian  drama  of 
the  Middle  Ages  the  good  man  is  usually  the  victim,  and  the  justifica 
tion  of  his  torment  is  the  martyr's  crown.  It  is  clear  that,  given  the 
unlettered  public  before  whom  these  plays  were  performed,  such  a 
drama  is  laying  down  a  special  necessity  for  relief,  for  the  relaxing  of 
tension,  for  the  healing  of  a  sympathy  which  may  be  wounded  by  too 
keen  a  stroke.  And  so  the  plays  were  given  on  the  holiday  festival, 
in  honour  of  which  they  introduced  if  possible  a  scene  of  levity  and 
amusement,  and  where  this  was  out  of  keeping  you  were  held  but 
a  short  time  before  you  could  go  on  to  the  juggler  or  the  bout  at 
quarter-staves.  When  the  Moralities  followed,  with  their  abstract 
characters  and  their  nakedly  didactic  purpose,  they  anticipated  even 
more  fully  George  Herbert's  maxim  : 

A  verse  may  find  him  who  a  sermon  flies, 
And  turn  delight  into  a  sacrifice, 

and  were  ready  to  bid  for  the  attention  of  their  audience  either  by 
spectacular  effects,  like  Anima,  '  with  little  devils  running  in  and  out 
under  her  skirts ',  and  Belial, '  with  gunpowder  burning  in  pipes  from 
his  hands  and  ears ',  or  by  episodes  of  the  Vice  and  the  Devil  who 
fought  with  wooden  daggers  and  pelted  each  other  with  genial  insults 
and  light-hearted  buffoonery.  And  at  this  point  we  are  not  very  far 
removed  from  the  comic  scenes  in  MarloweVFaw^to. 

Into  this  vigorous  and  rather  turbid  stream  flowed  the  Classical 
Renaissance,  which  among  other  things  brought  Seneca  to  England : 
Seneca  with  his  sententious  maxims  and  his  philosophic  disregard  of 
human  limitations,  Seneca  who  is  so  bleak  a  Stoic  that  he  can  represent 
Medea  murdering  her  children  upon  the  stage.  So  on  the  one  side 
came  Gorbodoc,  cold,  dignified,  and  moralising,  and  on  the  other  the 
fierce  melodramas  which  culminated  in  The  Spanish  Tragedy.  And 
because  such  a  conception  of  tragedy  wfc;  all  the  more  in  need  of 
lightening  we  have  the  '  tragical  comedy '  of  Apius  and  Virginia,  and 
\  Cambises,  that  4  lamentable  tragedy  mixed  full  of  pleasant  mirth ',  in 
which  one  of  the  characters  is  flayed  alive  before  the  eye  of  the 
audience  and  the  plot  is  periodically  broken  by  the  humours  of  '  Huf, 
Ruf,  and  Snuf,  the  three  ruffians ',  who  do  little  more  than  reincarnate 
the  Vice  of  the  old-time  moralities. 

There  are,  then,  two  reasons  why  the  English  dramatists  treated 
their  form  with  greater  freedom  or  greater  laxity  than  the  French. 
One  is  that  so  far  as  they  accepted  the  Classical  tradition  they 
followed  worse  models.  A  few  years  after  Jasper  Heywood's  transla- 
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tion  of  Seneca,  Jodelle  was  writing  tragedies  which,  weak  and  immature 
as  they  are,  nevertheless  draw  their  inspiration  direct  from  Greek 
originals.  In  the  great  days  which  followed,  Racine  certainly  drank 
from  the  same  source :  indeed  among  all  the  masterpieces  of  Classical 
French  tragedy  there  is  only  one — Corneille's  Jlfedee — which  derives 
from  Seneca,  and  that  brought  to  the  task  a  hiand  trained  in  a  better 
school.  The  second  reason  lies  in  a  difference  of  national  temperament; 
the  finish  and  perfection  of  the  French  writers  as  against  the  English 
luxuriance,  and  even  eccentricity,  which  continental  criticism  regarded 
sometimes  with  admiration  and  sometimes  with  severe  distaste.  The 
liberty  which  Shakespeare  claimed  as  a  birthright  would  have  seemed 
to  Racine  no  liberty  at  all,  but  mere  anarchy  and  chaos,  and  it  is 
worth  remembering  that  before  Voltaire's  death  Francis  had  become 
seriously  and  genuinely  shocked  at  the  vagaries  of  the  English  theatre. 

So  when  our  Elizabethan  dramatists  entered  the  field  they  had 
little  care  of  paths  or  signposts.  The  Moralities  were  still  going  on 
with  their  licensed  alternations  of  solemnity  and  laughter;  spectacular 
dramas  found  their  analogy  in  the  pageants  and  public  shows ;  the 
University  plays  brought  a  certain  modish  wit  into  prominence: 
the  chronicle  histories  threw  all  the  unities  to  the  winds  and  ranged 
at  will  over  an  entire  reign  and  an  entire  kingdom.  The  playwrights 
had,  as  a  rule,  no  theories  about  their  art ;  they  were  far  too  fully 
occupied  in  being  artists :  the  critics,  even  when  Sidney  was  of  their 
number,  had  little  influence  in  an  age  of  almost  universal  controversy. 
Our  poets  adventured  into  the  Drama  as  our  sailors  adventured 
into  the  Spanish  Main :  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  any  art  was 
prescription  of  less  account  or  a  man  more  free  to  deal  with  his  own 
subject  in  his  own  way. 

As  a  natural  result  we  find  among  our  Elizabethan  plays  almost 
every  variety  of  treatment.  Sometimes  the  tragic  note  is  maintained 
throughout :  Marlow^T.tmlfflidme  never  lightens  with  a  smile  the 
'  stormy  monotony  of  Titanic  truculence  which  blusters  like  a  Simoom 
through  the  noisy  course  of  its  ten  fierce  acts ' :  Chapman's  Btissy 
d^Ambois  admits  a  few  touches  of  humour,  but  there  are  none  in  The 
Revenge,  or  in  Charles  Duke  of  Biron :  Jonson's  two  '  tragedies 
contain  no  scene  that  can  be  called  comic,  and  in  the  preface  to 
Sejanus  he  offers  a  proud  apology  for  condescending  from  the  tragic 
throne,  even  if  it  be  no  further  than  to  the  Forum  or  the  Senate- 
house  : 

'  Nor  is  it  needful,  or  almost  possible  in  these  our  times,  and  to 
such  auditors  as  commonly  things  are  presented,  to  observe  the 
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old  state  and  splendour  of  dramatic  poems,  with  preservation  of 
any  popular  delight.  But  of  this  I  shall  take  more  seasonable 
cause  to  speak,  in  my  observations  upon  Horace  his  Art  of  Poetry, 
which,  with  the  text  translated,  I  intend  shortly  to  publish.  In  the 
meantime,  if  in  truth  of  argument,  dignity  of  persons,  gravity  and 
height  of  elocution,  fulness  and  frequency  of  sentence,  I  have 
discharged  the  other  offices  of  a  tragic  writer,  let  not  the  absence 
of  these  forms  be  imputed  to  me,  wherein  I  shall  give  you  occasion 
hereafter,  and  without  boast,  to  think  I  could  better  prescribe,  than 
omit  the  due  use  for  want  of  a  convenient  knowledge.1 

At  the  other  extreme  lie  all  manner  of  wayward  designs,  from  the 
farcical  episodes  in  Faustus  to  the  incongruous  jests  in  The  Revenger's 
Tragedy.  Middleton's  Mayor  of  Quinbrough  turns  from  the  con 
vulsions  of  a  kingdom  to  the  humours  of  a  country  election  :  Greene's 
James  IV  is  so  much  concerned  with  Oberon  that  some  critics  have 
suspected  an  interpolating  hand.  Yet  again  there  are,  especially 
among  the  later  Elizabethans,  plenty  of  instances  where  the  connexion 
is  more  close  and  organic :  where  the  discrepant  notes  of  tragedy  and 
comedy  are  resolved  into  a  dramatic  concord.  We  could  ill  spare  the 
three  conspirators  from  Perkin  Warbeck :  in  The  Virgin  Martyr  the 
two  rascally  slaves  not  only  throw  the  figure  of  Dorothea  into  fairer 
relief,  but  are  themselves  the  instruments  of  her  martyrdom.  More 
subtle,  and  more  intensely  dramatic,  are  the  rare  cases  where  the  two 
strains  are  intermingled,  where  they  are  together  inherent  in  the 
same  person  or  situation.  Such,  for  example,  is  Vittoria  Corrombona  : 
the  wit  of  the  heroine  is  as  true  a  stroke  of  portraiture  as  is  the 
flippancy,  with  which  it  is  so  vividly  contrasted,  of  her  coarser  and 
more  unscrupulous  brother. 

But  the  question  of  greater  moment  to  us  is  how  did  Shakespeare 
use  this  form  ?  Shakespeare,  whose  practice  is  the  rule  and  measure 
of  criticism.  And  first,  it  mav  be  noted  that  there  fe  not  one  of  his 
acknowledged  tragedies  in  which  the  element  of  comedy  does  not 
appSSrT  Even  Macbeth,  the  closest-woven  of  all,  has  the  scene  of  the 
Porter:  even  Hamlet,  which  raises  the  most  tremendous  of  tragic 
/  issues,  has  the  players  and  the  gravediggers  .and  Osric  the  waterflv.1 

1  A  parallel  example  may  be  found  in  Henry  VIII.     The  prologue  announces 
a  subject  which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Aristotle's  definition  : 

I  come  no  more  to  make  you  laugh  ;  things  now 
That  bear  a  weighty  and  a  serious  brow, 
Sad  high  and  working,  full  of  state  and  woe, 
Such  noble  scenes  as  draw  the  eye  to  flow 
We  here  present. 

Vet  the  play  has  room  for  the  typically  Shakespearian  scene  of  the  crowd  and  the 
testy  gatekeeper. 
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In  that  house  of  many  mansions  there  is  not  one  from  which  laughter 
is  excluded.  It  may  be  sardonic,  as  in  Troilus  and  Cressida;  or 
pathetic,  as  in  Lear;  it  may  be  as  gallant  as  Mercutio  or  as  shrewd 
as  the  cobbler-politician  in  Julius  Caesar ;  through  one  or  other  of  its 
forms  it  is  always  at  hand. 

Now,  setting  aside  the  Clown  in  Titus  Andronicus,  whose  scenes, 
if  Shakespeare  wrote  them,  appear  to  be  legacies  from  an  earlier 
method,  we  may  say  that  in  the  tragedies  proprio  nomine  the  comic 
episodes  laTTroUghly  under  two  main  divisions^  And  though  here 
again  classification  is  tiresome  and  unsatisfactory,  the  difference^ 
seem  wide  enough  to  require  separate  discussion. 

jOne  kind  is  that  in^whichjbhe  comic  scenes  actually  take  their 
colour  from  the  main_-Scheme  of  the  play,  and  are  obviously  and. 
vitally  necessary  either  to  give  circumstance  to  the  plot  or  to  prepare 
for  some  climax  that  is  coming  after  them.  To  take  a  musical 
parallel :  Beethoven,  the  most  Shakespearian  of  composers,  establishes 
his  marvellous  unity  of  structure  partly  by  throwing  out  at  the 
beginning  of  a  movement  a  passage  which  immediately  arrests  the 
attention,  and  which  is  justified  and  explained  by  the  latter  develop 
ment  of  the  music,1  partly  by  transcending,  while  he  observes  it,  the 
customary  alternation  of  gravity  and  levity  which  his  favourite  form 
inherited  from  the  suite.  The  Scherzo,  for  instance,  the  'jesting 
movement ',  is  not  necessarily  with  him  a  piece  of  pure  merriment : 
it  always  brings  the  relief  of  swift  movement  and  dancing  rhythm, 
but  the  dance  may  be  gay  or  martial  or  sinister  according  as  the 
previous  course  of  the  music  has  determined.2  So  it  is  with  these 
comic  scenes  of  Shakespeare.  Menenius,  for  instance,  the  '  humorous 
patrician  \  is  not  merely  a  foil  to  Coriolanus :  he  is  the  character 
who  makes  the  conflict  human  and  therefore  possible.  The  commoners 
who  are  dispersed  by  Flavius  at  the  beginning  of  Julius  Caesar  are 
forerunners  of  the  crowd  which  at  a  critical  moment  of  the  play 
gathers  to  hear  Mark  Antony.  No  tragic  scene  could  carry  us  so 
well,  as  do  the  brawling  servants,  into  the  heart  of  the  feud  between 
Montagues  and  Capulets :  no  one  but  Mercutio  could  so  vividly  set 
before  us  the  youth  and  brilliance  and  impulse  amid  which  alone 
this  tragedy  could  have  taken  place.  And  the  unity  is  bound  still 

^*"^**l*"» 

1  A   classical   instance  is  the  beginning  of  the  Eroica  symphony.      Indeed 
wherever  Beethoven  places  at  the  beginning  of  a  movement  a  point  of  harmony 
or  rhythm  which  seems  merely  decorative,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  he  will  after 
wards  show  it  to  be  structural. 

2  Contrast,  for  example,  the  Scherzos  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  symphonies. 
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closer  when  it  is  attained  not  by  contrast  but  by  similarity  of  mood. 

w  .._. ^^^^^•••^••Ml^MMM»»M^»»»M«»<^.i^»MMMa»M«M»lMM^JIM 

JPahdarus  and  Thersites  are  fit  jesters  for  the  one  play  in  which 
Shakespeare  tried  to  believe  that  man  was  hateful :  the  grim  humour 
of  Apemantus  sorts  well  with  the  soured  and  disappointed  temper  of 
Timon :  the  drinking  scene  in  Othello  is  a  feast  on  the  crater's  edge : 
one  feels  through  it  all  the  ominous  trembling  of  the  earth.1  Most 
poignant  of  all  is  the  Fool  in  Lear,  whose  brave  and  pitiful  gaiety 
drives  straight  to  the  heart.  We  laugh  at  the  home-thrusts  and  the 
absurd  stories  and  the  snatches  of  biting  verse,  but  it  is  with  a  laughter 
on  the  further  side  of  tears. 

The  other  Jdn d  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  the  least  organic  which 
any  dramatist  could  devise.  There,  are^  several  instances  in  which 
a  comic  character,  usually  a  servant  or  a  countryman,  enters  for 
a  single  moment,  touches  the  outermost  fringe  of  the  story,  and  then 
disappears  entirely  from  the  stage :  for  example,  the  clown  in  Othello, 
the  porter  in  Macbeth,  the  gravediggers  in  Hamlet,  the  peasant  who 
brings  the  asp  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Against  these  a  good  deal 
of  critical  artillery  has  been  turned :  the  gravediggers  were  severely 
censured  by  Voltaire ;  Coleridge,  in  a  famous  passage,  attacks  '  the 
disgusting  scene  of  the  Porter,  which  I  dare  undertake  to  demonstrate 
to  be  an  interpolation  of  the  players '.  Now  it  brings  bad  luck  to 
disagree  with  Coleridge,  but  I  cannot  see  how  in  this  matter  he  can 
possibly  maintain  his  challenge.  The  physical  effect  of  the  knocking, 
which  so  moved  De  Quincey,  is  in  itself  a  masterpiece  of  stagecraft, 
and  no  one  but  Shakespeare  could  have  spoken  of  '  the  primrose  way 
to  the  everlasting  bonfire '.  Even  if  it  were  an  isolated  example  it 
would  be  beyond  impeachment,  and  as  we  have  seen  it  is  one  of 
a  group.  • 

r~  *  ffihat  is  the  explanation?  Surely  not  mere  contrast  of  colour, 
mere  relief  and  breathing-space,  a  'stopping  to  bait',  as  Dryden 
says,  on  the  tragic  journey.  Were  it  so  it  would  be  sufficient  for 
a  lesser  man — the  swiftest  and  most  transient  contrast  may  be 
artistic  if  it  hits  the  right  moment — but  from  Shakespeare  we  look 
for  something  more.  And  as  we  look  we  notice  that  all  the  cases 
here  cited  stand  on  one  common  ground:  that  the  character 
momentarily  introduced  -understands  no  whit  of  the  tragedy  which 
;  is  gathering  round  him.  Othello,  says  the  clown,  'does  not  greatly 

care  to  hear  music ',  therefore  if  the  waits  '  have  any  music  that  may 
not  be  heard  let  them  fall  toV,  if  not  they  may  pack  up  their 

1  Contrast  it  with  the  f  Auerbach's  Keller '  scene  in  Faust :  made  sinister  by 
the  presence  of  Mephistopheles,  but  little  more  than  a  parenthesis  in  the  main 
plot. 
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instruments  and  be  gone.  He  has  no  idea  that  at  the  moment  when 
he  speaks  lago  is  advancing  with  net  and  trident  to  strike  Othello 
down.  The  porter  knows  nothing  of  what  has  happened  in  Macbeth's 
castle ;  he  only  grumbles  because  he  has  been  roused  from  sleep  by 
an  unseasonable  knocking.  The  gravedigger  may  argue  wisely  about 
crowner's-quest  law,  but  death  is  such  a  commonplace  to  him  that  he 
can  sing  at  his  work.  The  Egyptian  peasant  brings  his  asp  because 
Cleopatra  wants  a  new  pet :  to  be  sure  it  is  a  strange  choice,  and  he 
feels  bound  to  warn  her  that  '  the  worm  is  an  odd  worm '  and  that 
she  must  '  give  it  nothing  for  it  is  not  worth  the  keeping  \  When 
she  asks  '  Will  it  eat  me  ? '  the  barbed  irony  flies  so  far  over  his  head 
that  he  returns  a  jesting  answer:  when  he  takes  his  leave  with 
a  'yes  forsooth  :  I  wish  you  joy  of  the  worm1,  he  gets  his  pay  and 
goes  back  to  his  field  and  has  nothing  more  in  his  mind  than  a 
vague  inarticulate  wonder  at  the  caprices  of  royalty.  It  never 
occurs  to  him  that  he  has  been  witnessing  the  crisis  of  a  tragedy : 
still  less  that  he  has  borne  any  part  in  bringing  it  about.  And 
here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  Shakespeare  lifts  the  veil  and  shows  us  for 
an  instant  one  of  the  most  tremendous  truths  which  even  he  has 
revealed. 

For  the  experience  of  these  clowns  and  rustics  is  the  experience  of 
every  one  of  us.  Just  as  in  the  biological  world  light  is  nothing  to 
the  creature  without  an  eye  or  sound  to  the  creature  without  an  ear : 
the  vibrations  are  there,  but  no  organ  is  open  to  receive  them ;  just 
as  on  our  higher  plane  there  may  be  at  this  moment  countless  forces 
and  influences  which  we  cannot  perceive  or  can  only  perceive  dimly 
and  at  rare  moments  :  so  in  the  wor]f|  "f  Tinman  life  w»  are  nqp^nfly 
touching  the  fringe  of  great  issues,  great  events,  great  tragedies  ; 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  conflict,  we^may  even,  for  good  or  ill,  take 
an  unwitting  part  in  it,  and  then  the  fcene  closes  and  we  go  on  our 
way  and  know  no  more.  It  is  not  that  fleeting  sense  of  the  infinite 
which  came  to  Wordsworth  in  his  youth  and  which  gradually  left 
him  (if,  indeed,  it  left  him  at  all)  as  he  grew- to  manhood:  that 
brought  its  own  message  and  its  own  interpretation.  It  is  not  even 
that  strange  impression,  strange  and  yet  common,  which  Professor 
Murray  describes  in  the  introduction  to  the  HippcHytus  : 

6  Probably  most  people  have  had  the  momentary  experience — it 
may  come  to  one  on  Swiss  mountains,  on  Surrey  commons,  in  crowded 
streets,  on  the  tops  of  omnibuses,  inside  London  houses — of  being 
as  it  seems  surrounded  by  an  incomprehensible  and  almost  intoler 
able  vastness  of  beauty  and  delight  and  interest — if  only  one  could 
grasp  it  or  enter  into  it.' 
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This  which  we  see  in  Shakespeare  is  something  more  intimate  and 
human :  a  chance  meeting  with  a  stranger,  a  few  words  half-uttered 
or  misunderstood,  and  we  leave  behind  us  a  tragedy  which  has  failed 
of  its  appeal  to  us  because  we  had  not  ears  to. hear  !  It  is  true  that 
inSKaKespeare  the  gap  is  too  wide  for  any  real  sympathy  :  to  him, 
as  to  Dryden,  Tragedy  4  is  great  and  consists  of  great  persons ',  and 
his  uncomprehending  peasants  are  men  of  mean  estate :  that  is 
merely  an  accident,  or  a  convention  of  the  tragic  form  as  he  received 
it.  None  the  less  he  rouses  in  us  that  curious  uncanny  feeling,  to 
which  our  everyday  life  bears  witness,  that  on  either  hand  of  us  are 
things  great  and  momentous,  and  that  we  see  them  as  we  see  the 
reports  of  battles  in  our  daily  papers,  without  imagination  enough  to 
guess  their  significance. 

Johnson  explained  Shakespeare's  freedom  on  the  ground  that  he 
appealed  from  rule  to  nature:  a  wise  explanation,  for  the  appeal 
to  nature  is  in  all  dramatic  art  the  ultimate  rule.  The  audience  is 
always  part  of  the  dramatis  personae :  its  psychology  is  as  important 
to  the  playwright  as  that  of  the  characters  whom  he  portrays.  There 
is  no  a  priori  standard  except  that  which  is  founded  upon  the  essential 
attributes  of  mankind :  all  attempts  to  make  one  have  foolishly 
endeavoured  to  turn  the  custom  of  the  past  into  the  regulation  of 
the  future.1  Not  of  course  that  the  artist  should  court  his  public : 
he  who  does  so  is  like  the  politician  who  tries  to  be  popular,  and 
whose  well-deserved  failure  is  one  of  the  most  just  objects  of  derision. 
But  the  great  artist  is  he  who  absorbs  his  public,  who  is  large  enough 
to  contain  all  that  they  think  and  feel,  and  who  because  he  sympathizes 
can  also  foresee.  Mere  incongruity,  like  mere  triviality,  is  condemned 
not  by  the  critics'  rule,  but  by  its  own  inability  to  endure :  the 
4  courses  of  mirth '  which  Lisideius  assailed  were  already  dying  when 
he  dealt  them  their  mortal  stroke.  But  when  the  German  purists 
attacked  some  farcical  passages  in  Faust^  *  you  cannot  touch  them  \ 
Heine  answered,  *  it  is  the  finger  of  Goethe ' :  and  that  is  the  answer 
which  the  world  has  come  to  accept.  To  say  that  the  supreme 
artist  is  above  criticism  is  self-contradictory :  he  is  no  more  above 
criticism  than  the  Emperor  Sigismund  was  above  grammar.  But  he 
is  above  the  kind  of  criticism  with  which  impatient  schoolboys  relieve 
their  feelings  when  they  first  begin  Greek:  the  criticism  which  is 
based  on  no  surer  foundation  than  an  inability  to  understand.  It 

1  A  remarkable  instance  is  the  attempt  to  judge  Tchekov's  plays  by  reference 
to  the  technique  which  he  intended  them  to  supersede.  The  history  of  every 
art  is  full  of  these  '  nuove  musiche  '. 
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is  perfectly  right  that  one  should  set  out  upon  the  study  of  a  great 
classic  with  obstinate  questionings :  one  can  pay  it  no  worse  insult 
than  that  of  '  wondering  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise '.  But  the 
more  faithfully  one  studies  the  more  nearly  one  comprehends.  Inter 
rogation  passes  into  assent,  assent  into  admiration,  admiration  into 
love.  And  to  love  great  art  is  to  claim,  however  humbly  and 
remotely,  a  kinship  with  those  who  have  made  it. 


NOTE 

THE  scene  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  to  which  allusion  is  made  on 
p.  13  is  here  appended  for  purposes  of  reference. 

Re-enter  Guard,  with  a  Clown  bringing  in  a  basket. 

Guard.  This  is  the  man. 

Cleo.  Avoid,  and  leave  him.  [Exit  Guard. 

Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm  of  Nilus  there, 
That  kills  and  pains  not  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  I  have  him  ;  but  I  would  not  be  the  party  that  should  desire  you 
to  touch  Kim,  for  his  biting  is  immortal ;  those  that  do  die  of  it  do  seldom  or 
never  recover. 

Cleo.  Remember'st  thou  any  that  have  died  on  't  ? 

Clo.  Very  many,  men  and  women  too.  I  heard  of  one  of  them  no  longer  than 
yesterday  ;  a  very  honest  woman,  but  something  given  to  lie,  as  a  woman  should 
not  do  but  in  the  way  of  honesty,  how  she  died  of  the  biting  of  it,  what  pain  she 
felt.  Truly,  she  makes  a  very  good  report  o'  the  worm  ;  but  he  that  will  believe 
all  that  they  say  shall  never  be  saved  by  half  that  they  do.  But  this  is  most 
fallible,  the  worm 's  an  odd  worm. 

Cleo.  Get  thee  hence  ;  farewell. 

Clo.  I  wish  you  all  joy  of  the  worm.  [Sets  down  the  basket. 

Cleo.  Farewell. 

Clo.  You  must  think  this,  look  you,  that  the  worm  will  do  his  kind. 

Cleo.  Ay,  ay;  farewell. 

Clo.  Look  you,  the  worm  is  not  to  be  trusted  but  in  the  keeping  of  wise 
people;  for  indeed  there  is  no  goodness  in  the  worm. 

Cleo.  Take  thou  no  care  ;  it  shall  be  heeded. 

Clo.  Very  good.    Give  it  nothing,  I  pray  you,  for  it  is  not  worth  the  feeding. 

Cleo.  Will  it  eat  me  ? 

Clo,  You  must  not  think  I  am  so  simple  but  I  know  the  devil  himself  will  not 
eat  a  woman  ;  I  know  that  a  woman  is  a  dish  for  the  gods,  if  the  devil  dress  her 
not.  But,  truly,  these  same  whoreson  devils  do  the  gods  great  harm  in  their 
women,  for  in  every  ten  that  they  make,  the  devils  mar  five. 

Cleo.  Well,  get  thee  gone  ;  farewell. 

Clo.  Yes,  forsooth  ;  1  wish  you  joy  of  the  worm.  [Exit. 
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